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The Sprit of Improvement. 


Au undertakings promulgated.as “a national benefit” 
are not always demonstrated to be so by the subsequent 
national or general events to which they lead. Nor is ever 
enterprise that enriches the individuals immediately or 
first concerned, a benefit to their entire nation. Thus forti- 
fications and batteries have been in late times of no advan- 
tage to Hamburg and Lubec, but a detriment; the Missis- 
sippi company was ruinous to vast numbers of families in 
France, as was the not less famous South Sea scheme to many 
in England; and the Tulip stock brokerage did infinite 
mischief to the sordid amateurs among the Dutch, although 
they thereby got the prettiest tulips in the world. In a sin- 
gular course of delusion, but still more frenetic, the cele- 
brated bubble paper coinage, Assignats, which destroyed 
the financial plans they were coined to bolster, ruined hun- 
dreds of thousands of families, enriching very few specula- 
tors, and undermined every hope that tended to permanent 
orinciples ef republicanism in revolutionary france. But 
the case has always been far otherwise with those nations 
which made the greatest progress in good solid and elegant 
buildings, in the cultivation and encouragement of the 
sciences and literature, in commerce, improved agricu!ture 
and well judged manufactures, and in well constructed 
bridges, good roads, and artificial channels for conveyance 
by water, canals: of the great benefit of these, their use and 
importance to land holders, traders and manufacturers, and 
their preferableness to the best wheel roads, the Dutch (the 
Hollanders) are a remarkable instance, subsisting still after 
a variety of tulip jobbing and paper money losses, political 
revolutions and disasters, yet still superior to all by their 
imdustry and their numerous 
CANALS. 

On the subjects the most interesting to nations, we de. 
rive the greatest benefit, for the common interest, from 
good reading, the reasonings of history, and observations 
upon the events, condition and progress of other countries, 
unwarped and undisguised by party objects and antipa- 
thies. There are;who it is said, look upon improvements 
made in places not within their own government pale, with 
an invidious feeling, as badly disposed individuals view with 
malicious but absurd jealous! y the struggles and efforts of 
an honourable mind to gain the independence which charity 
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The success of a mau 
w hose soul is warmed with good sentiments is not preju- 
dicial-to any other creature; but advantageous to all good 
persons, and becomes eminently serviceable to those whose 
own goofhearts prompt them to favour him. It is not less 
true that the real improvement of any states or countries, 
howeyer beneficial to themselves, is not, never was, and never 
can be prejudicial to any other. Mankind will always have 
opeasion for each other. As well nationally we shall always 
have oceasion for some injerchange, as individually for good 


would allow to harmless industry. 


offices, the proudest of us perhaps needing at some period 
bgnefits, from the very individual] whose means we at one 
time havé the most despised. -We cannot separate ourselves 
fronf the allotments assigned to us by Him‘who created the 
word and us. We are mortal, | all of us imperfect and sub- 
ject, to disadvantages for which the remedy lays with others. 
The parallel is absolute in all forms of human association, 
and on all soils. Ii were. in vain that we should strain our 
exertions to delude ourselves. ‘The ; injury would prove hea- 
viestat home. Wecan notwithstanding benefit ourselves in- 
finitely by proper exertions, although no nation can ever be 
perféetly iddepergfin 
in the principal, first and great consideration, indeed, we 


t of various relations with the other. 


depend only on God. But it is an inalienable condition of 
hunyan mature, in communities proportionably as between 
single igdiv iduals, that we are-ordained in the secondary de- 
gree tozbe dependant one upon the other. And we can, re- 
spectively, each do ourselves most good without in the least 
injurifg any fellow mortal. The universal master of all, 
who views with a non-partial sufferance alike, our personal 
and associational injustives and contentions, is pleased only 
with our improvement and our perseverance in just, mild 
and kind dispositions. There is nothing more false in policy, 
than the doctrine which has attractions only for vitiated un- 
derstandings, that it can be beneficial to a portion of rau- 
kind who have their metropolis in one place, to destroy, ob- 
struct ‘or counteract improvements in another part of the 
world. Invention and the means of i improvement common 
to all are not exhausted by the efforts made, or the excei- 


‘lence likely to be attained in one place, be it where it miay. 


The residents of other places continue not the less capable 
of inventing and improving for their own benefit; and emu- 
lation will not alter their mutual dependance. 
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In every situation the improvements must necessarily be 
peculiar, to suit each peculiarity in the diversity of circum- 
stances. 

Man is not throughout the whole species an inventive 
animal. Invention is exercised only by the ardent and inge- 
nious, at whom, unhappily the mass of the selfish cunning 
laugh, while the entire world, though not always themselves 
are benefited by their endeavours. Considered inthe general 
number Man is by chief attribute an imitative being. By 
the effect of habit and common aversion to labour of mind 
he is ordinarily a creature of routine. The improvements, 
made or making near us or in distant places, furnish an 
easy example and process of learning by imitation. As each 
locality is peculiar in some respects or features, so the whole 
of the plan or procedure that is adopted in one place cannot 
be followed with equal advantage in another, but must be 
modified, correspondently. Nor can all the advantages be 
thes ame; the wants being different. 

Improvements bring forth a greater abundance of useful 
things constantly to the common stock, for common advan- 
tage and enjoyment. Those persons and estates which are 
nearest, derive the first benefits; but al] the rest of the 
society, neighbourhood or nation, and all the rest of man- 
kind enjoy their proportion successively. Men every where 
can learn many useful things from the improvements made 
by others. This is constantly done. It is constantly true. It 
is evident in small societies; it is evident within the boun- 
daries of small communities; and it holds equally true 
among states or nations between whom there exists any in- 
tercourse. The all beneficent Creator having ordained that 
the capacity for talent is pretty equal in the average com- 
parison every where, mankind may not only bring to them- 
selves a benefit by attempting imitations of each others 1m- 
provements and adapting them to their peculiar occasions 
and situation; but they can in every state and nation still 
invent and increase more and more their own proportion 
of conveniences, happiness and approximations to indepen- 
dence, without throwing the smallest obstruction in the way 
of others. It is plain indeed, on the contrary, that to ob- 
struct others would be a relative prevention of their own 
progress to further inventions. 

If the East Indians, the Egyptians, the Persians, the 
Greeks and the Romans had been prevented from making 
their improvements, the civilized nations that now exist 
would scarcely be as far advanced as they are in many es- 
sential arts. If the Chinese and Hollanders had been pre- 
vented from making their canals, the English and French 
would scarcely have thought of the possibility of the bene- 
fits they have acquired by imitating and rivalling them in 
these immensely useful means of transport and communi- 
cation. And we do not find that the rivality of the English 
or French in this respect was at any time in the least pre- 
judicial to the Chinese or Hollanders. Each received bene- 


THE SPIRIT OF IMPROVEMENT. 


fit, they traded in consequence as much and more than ever, 
and all have grown richer. 

So long as the Almighty Ruler shall.allot to different 
parts of the globe we inhabit, differences of climate, soil, 
mineral, vegetable and animal productions, men will con- 
tinue to have occasion for supplies of some particular things 
from other men in situations different from their own. Hu- 
man beings have in every place certain occasions for pro- 
ductions which do not come to perfection in that place or 
which cannot be raised there with economy or advantage 
Every particular place is better suited than some others for 
the production or manufacture of certain things. There is 
no such locality in creation as can produce all the things 
ajlowed and intended by our Creator for the use of man. 
Every place perhaps requires some indispensable manufac- 
tures, and there is hardly any situation which is not pecu. 
liarly favourable for some one manufacture, to the amount 
of the wants of its inhabitants, and in numerous instances 
much more. Some places which are not at all furnished 
with means in one respect, are observed to be abundantly 
favoured with the means of raising or manufacturing, more 
advantageously than the people of other places whose pro- 
ductions they are most in need of, the things which these 
others have not, and cannot raise, among themselves, or in 
their own soil or climate. 

The manufactures that are indispensable in a country, for 
the advantage of its inhabitants, ought to be established in 
it. All such, if there be means and industry, will thrive. 
Such also as are suited to the country, its peculiar cireum. 
stances considered, and without excluding more suitable 
things, ought likewise to be established, and will thrive 
permanently in like manner. Every other, those which are 
unsuitable and those which debar the country from the 
possession of things more advantageous to the inhabitants, 
are injurious or injudicious. These will only appear to 
thrive in an emergency. They will prosper only in a forced. 
state of things, yielding benefit to a few to the detriment of 
the rest. In all the possible cireumstances of a nation, in 
war and in peace, in affording facilities to cultivators and 
manufacturers, to travellers, traders and mechanics, canals 
are in every route where they are practicable, of immense 
benefit to all the country and of the most unceasing pro- 
ductiveness of wealth to the possessors of all the adjacent 


lands. By means of canals, goods that are liable to break — 


or be injured by bruises, rubbing and jolting, are carried 
with safety. Wines and chemical liquids are moved along 
the whole distance without deterioration or hazard, and 
goods are conveyed to remote places for a twentieth part of — 
the expense of carriage on hard roads. Were our country — 


intersected by good canals, the citizens, manufacturers and — 


merchants could be supplied with the produce of the coun- | 
try in the largest quantities, from places now but little | 
known in the great markets; the inhabitants of our inte 
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rior wilds and back country would be supplied with a much 
greater abundance of manufactured goods, domestic agree- 
ables, conveniencies, and luxuries at an incomparatively 
cheaper rate for both. The consumption of manufactures 
would be greater because being cheaper more would be 


‘used. The demand for the better and finer kinds which are 


most proiitable and beneficial to the workman, would be 
every day .ugmenting. Our shipping would increase, we 
would have a greater overplus of excellent productions to 
expo: to foreign countries. Our merchants thus would be 
common gainers with the rest of our fellow citizens. We 


would be better able to outvie other nations in various 


brancnes of trade, and command the markets abroad, offer- 
ings «''or enolees as to quality, greater amount in quantity, 
che per than or competitors and with more profit to our- 
selves “he de ovocuctions of foreign countries, their 
wines, s) os &e 


all the useful things which we have 
not wv sives or wiven it might not yet be eligible 
to » ‘emp! = i own soil or to manufacture, 
would he procurec upon beter exchange terms, in the 
genero! barter. They would be conveyed rapidly to the in- 
habitants of our inland country at a vastly lower price, in 
better order and greater variety and abundance than is pos- 
sible until good canals are completed and the system carried 
largely into execution. 

There is not a family, not a manufacturer, farmer, plan- 
ter, storekeeper, cottager, there is not a patriot in the land 
that is not absolutely interested in the speedy construction 
of canals in every direction where there is any considerable 
population, mines, or manufactories. Let all open their eyes 
and look. 

If we will view with the eyes of understanding what has 
been done by the Chinese, by the Hollanders, by the Ro- 
mans, by the governments of France and by the English 
people, we can see what is possible to doin canal construc- 
tion in almost all situations. We can in four existing na- 
tional examples behold the incalculable and ever growing 
advantages attending these most valuable and important 
national works. 

It is very gratifying to us as Editors, to notice that this 
subject is now taken up vigorously by the representatives 
of the Union and the legislatures of three middle states. 
Participating in all the hopes and wishes of our enlightened 
and good fellow citizens, we called the attention of our rea- 
ders emphatically to the subject of canals, roads and bridges 
in our prospectual number long since. We are happy now 
to lay before our readers the Report of a committee of 
Congress which conveys the strongest promise that the men 
who have so long laboured to render to themselves and the 
country in one intersection this great advantage, as therein 
stated, will persevere; and that the patrioticand enlightened 


representatives of the whole people will extend their, views, ' 


and afford public assistance to spread in many other direc- 
tions, ramifications of these great roads of water which 


ener st eae pera 


enrich all the places they connect and all the land through 
which they pass. and are the easiest, the speediest, the safest 


and cheapest of all modes of internal conveyance. 
——E 


INTERNAL NAVIGATION. e 

Wasuincton Ciry.—On Monday 20th December, Mr. 
Ingersoll made a report from the committee to which was 
referred the consideration of the memorial and petition of 
the president and directors of the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware canal company. 

“So long ago as the year 1765, surveys and other pre- 
parations were made for undertaking this important na- 
tional improvement, of which the.practicability is so obvious 
from the proximity of the waters of the Chesapeake and 
Delaware and the nature of the intermediate ground, that 
even at that early day certain individuals were prompted to 
make the attempt. 


in the year 1799 the legislature of the state of Mary- 


land enacted a law, which was followed in the year 1801 
by corresponding laws enacted by the legislatures of Dela- 
ware and Pennsylvania, providing for the incorporation of 
a company, with a capital of »$ 400,000, for the purpose of 
making a canal between the river Delaware and the Chesa- 
peake bay; in pursuance of which acts of incorporation. 
subscriptions were received for nearly the whole amount of 
the 200 shares, at »$ 2000 each; surveys were made, engineers 
and workmen employed, a route located for the canal on 
the isthmus which separates the bays of Chesapeake and 
Delaware, and some progress made in the works. But, af- 


ter expending upwards of .$ 100,000 in the purchase of 


rights, the construction of a feeder and reservoir, and dig- 
ging some portion of the canal, the work was suspended in 
the year 1803, in consequence of non-payment of subscrip- 
tions, the evidence daily accumulating that 4$400,000, the 
whale amount subscribed, even if collected, was inadequate 
to the completion of the canal. Since that time the subject 
has been frequently under consideration in Congress. Bills 
in various shapes have been brought into the Senate for ex- 
tending aid to this great national work. On the third 
day of March, 1811, the last day of the last session of the 
eleventh Congress, a bill, which came from the Senate, ap- 
propriating 200,000 acres of public lands for that object, was 
indefinitely postponed in the house of representatives. 

Conceiving the present to be a moment, when the import- 
ance of such a canal will probably be appreciated as it ought 
to be, your committee beg leave to enumerate some of the 
prominent advantages to be derived from it | 

By connecting the waters of the Chesapeake and Dela 
ware, the contemplated canal will throw open an internal 
navigation from the north-western parts of the state of New 
York, to the southern extremities of the state of Virginia. 

Besides the contributions which such a course of internal 
navigation would afford to the sustenance of the commiuni- 
ty, and to a trade in products which it wonld transport from 
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all the various regions it must connect together, it would 
moreover supply coal from the banks of the James river and 
the Susquehanna; to the cities and settlements along the 
coast: thus providing a cheap and inexhaustible species of 
fuel in lieu of the wood of which the country is deprived, 
and of which the price already constitutes so large a drain 
upon the resources of the poor and manufacturing classes. 

The extensive beds of Plaster of Paris and other useful 
substances, which are said to exist on the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna, and of which the want is now so severely felt 
in other places, might be conveyed throughout some of the 
most agricultural districts of the union. 

The transportation of merchandize, of articles of food, 
eloathing, and necessity, of almost every thing which the 
north, middle and south interchange, would be facilitated 
in point of price, time and safety, toa great amount. Your 
committee are informed, that at this time, government is 
compelled to convey by land, in the winter season, over the 
portage from the Chesapeake to the Delaware (a road ren- 
dered almest impassable) the most bulky pieces of timber 
for the ship of the line building at Philadelphia, and that the 
expence of the conveyance over this small distance, is enor- 
mous. 

In the reduction of the time, labor and cost of military 
‘ransport of men or things, the importance of the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware canal is inestimable: and desirable as 
such an improvement may be in time of war, it would be no 
‘ess beneficial in time of peace. 

Essential as such a canal is at this conjuncture, and ad- 
vantageous as it would be at all times, the motives to under- 
taking it are increased by the facility and shortness of time 
with which it may be undoubtedly accomplished. The ca- 
nal begins at Welch Point, on the Elk River, an arm of the 
Chesapeake, and is to terminate at a distance of 22 miles on 
the Christiana river, a branch of the Delaware. At low 
water the depth of water in Christiana is nine feet and in 
Elk twelve feet at one hundred feet from the shore. The 
tide rises four feet in both rivers. The highest intermedi- 
ate ground over which the canal is to pass on a level of 113 
miles in length, is 74 feet above tide-water: the descent to 
pe effected by 9 locks on each side. The digging is general- 
ly easy. No expensive aqueducts nor bridges, nor any ob- 
stacles occur but those which have been already overcome 
in digging the feeder through a rocky soil. The supply of 
water drawn from Elk River, by a feeder six miles in length, 
which is completed, and which is itself a boat canal three 
and a half feet deep, united by a lock of ten feet high to the 
main canal, is caiculated to fill daily ome hundred and forty- 
four locks; a quantity sufiicient on all average for the dai- 
ly passage of 24 vessels. ‘The canal is twenty-six feet + ide 
at the bottom, and fifty at the top on the water line, being 
dug at the depth of eight feet. It is intended for vessels of 
from forty to seventy tons, drawing seven and a half feet . 
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of which may be converted into a turnpike road, being rais- 
ed three feet above the level of the water, will, by encreas- 
ing the height of the lock gates one foot, admit a depth of 
nine feet water in the canal. 

The digging one mile through rocky ground cost $13,000 | 
another mile perfectly level and without any impediment, 
cost 42,300, which gives an average of .$7,650 a mile. The 
whole distance to be cut is twenty-two miles; the whole 
cost computed at $850,000. Of this sum $100,000 has 
been laid out. The sum solicited is $287,000. Of this the 
state of Pennsylvania contributes .$°75,000 to be reimbursed 
by three hundred and seventy five shares of the stock; the 
state of Maryland 450,000, to be reimbursed by two hun- 
dred and fifty shares of the stock; and the state of Dela- 
ware $12,000 to be reimbursed by sixty shares of the stock. 
The part solicited of Congress is one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, to be reimbursed by seven hundred and fifty 
shares of the stock. With public assistance to such an a- 
mount the president and directors of this canal calculate on 
individual contributions and private loans sufficient to com- 
plete the work in a short time. 

The states of Maryland, Delaware and Pennsylvania, 
which are most immediately interested in this public im- 
provement, having given their consent and co-operation to 
the work ; your committee, m behalf of the national legis- 
lature, beg leave to report the following bill for bestowing 


the aid required of the United States.” 
Mr. Ingersoll then laid on the table a bill authorising the 


Secretary of the Treasury to subscribe, on behalf of the 
United States, 750 shares in the capital stock of said com- 
pany ; which was twice read and committed to a committee 
of the whole house. 


TEMPER OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The principles and considerations avowed in the house of 
Lords, on the motion to return a suitable address to the 
Prince Regent’s Speech, which stated the successes of the 
British and allied powers, declared a defined willingness to 
treat with the United States, and called on Parliament for 


the efficient support. London, Nov. 4. 
Earu or CLare.—*< The ports of Europe opened to the 
commerce of Britain ; the British standard waving trium- 
phantly upon the territory of France. Proud eminence of 
glory which the British empire had attained! To it Europe 
was indebte d for maintaining with a firm and steady hand 
the conflict with all the powers of France. The. spirit 
which animated the Spaniards, maintained by British assis- 
tance, communicated its inspiring feelings to the nations of 
Kurope, till it finally whelmed in destruction the armies of 
the ruler of France. The French armies were every where | 
defeated, the cause of Europe triumphed, and the standards 
which had been so often crewned with laurel now waved tri- 


water. The banks twenty feet wide tor towing paths, one umphant on the territory of France 
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Maracis Wetiescey.—Nothing more true than the 
last words which that great statesman Mr. Pitt delivered in 
public, “ that England had saved herself by her firmness, 
and had saved other nations by her example.” 

Lorp Grenvitte.—The pleasing prospect was now af- 
forded, that the powers which France had in their turns 
treated with insult and aggravated injustice, were now uni- 
ted against her, not for any separate cause or object, not for 
views of conquest, for territorial or commercial objects, but 
for asserting and securing the independence of each, and of 
other states. In this great and general object they were at 
length happily combined, to it they sacrificed all partial 
views and interests ; there could exist in the whole British 
nation, but one opinion : that so long as the nations of Eu- 
rope had for their object their respective national indepen- 
dence, pursued that object with union, and directed their 
means truly to that object, it became the interest as well as 
the duty of every one in this country to support them in the 
attainment of that great object. The moment was at length 
arrived, and glad he was to live to see it, when the walls of 
Parliament may once again, with propriety, hear that sound 
formerly so sacred in this country: he meant the old fash- 
ioned term of “the balance of power in Europe.” ( /Hea,, 
Hear!) He humblythanked the Supreme Disposer of events 
for having so long permitted him to continue his course, 
to a time when could be consistently pursued that which 
may be regarded as the only legitimate object of our fo- 
reign policy—the establishment of a balance of power; that 
such limits may be put to any nation in Europe, as to disa- 
ble it from pursuing plans of aggrandizement at the expense 
of the abasement of any other. If there is any part of the 
Continent to which we look with peculiar interest, with pa- 
ternal concern, it is the republic of Holland—the restoration 
of its independence. i 

Ear. or Liverrooyt.—The events on the Continent of 
Europe, in Spain, in Germany, are highly important; but 
not of greater moment than that England should see, 
that Europe should see, that every member of the Confe- 
deration should see, the unanimity which prevails in Great 
Britain and in the British parliament. There is a period, 
we have now come to that period, to which we have 


.all looked forward; the establishment of a balance of power; 


which can be the only basis of a permanent peace. We have 
seen in the last twenty years, formidable confederacies 
crushed by the over-weening power of the enemy. What is 
that new light which has broke in upon us for the first time? 
My lords, it is the sentiment of national independence; it 
is that principle which first broke out in the Peninsula; 
which has first been acted upon in the present war, and 
which gives us hopes of glorious termination. When the 
patriot flame burst forth in 1808, then it was that we saw it 
actuated. Former confederations had been only amongst 
governments; then it was the result of the spirit of the 
people. We have seen the Spanish nation singly and succes- 


fully opposed to the legions of France. Nor have we less to 
admire in the conduct of their neighbouring country, one 
indeed comparatively small in population. To the spirit of 
the people of Portugal, and the steadiness and gallantry of 
the Portuguese troops, very much is due. The sentiment of 
national independeree, which first broke out in the Penin 

sula, supported as it has been by the best blood of our coun 

try, and guided as it has been by the genius of that great 

captain whose fame * * * * * * *. 

My lords, I speak not in disparagement of any other 
power, when IJ say that there never were such efforts made 
by any people as by the subjects of the Prussian monarchy 
They have been crowned with success. The complete and 
cordial understanding of the respective views and interests 
of this country have been accessary to this: the continental 
powers know the views of Great Britain, they know them 
both generally and particularly, and they approve of them, 
because they know them to be just. The unity, cordial com- 
bination of efforts, the manner in which the movements of 
the combined armies have been conducted have been truly 
wonderful; it is all unprecedented. But, my lords, I am 
anxious to bring back your minds to the principle on which 
all this has been achieved, the principle of complete na 
tional independence, which appeared first in Spain, whicl 
grew up in Russia, and which is matured in Germany. It 
is on persevering and continued efforts ultimate success de- 
pends. Our efforts must not be relaxed; they must rather be 
increased. All the powers of the country must be exerted— 
all its energies must be called forth—And God forbid, my 
lords, that I should mean to exclude from our policy princi- 
ples of justice and morality. [ agree most heartily with the 
noble baron who spoke last, that we should have a general 
peace, and one founded on principles consistent with jus- 
tice to all the powers concerned, not only to friends, but also 
to our enemies. I would not, my lords, have any thing asked 
from our enemies, which we ourselves, in similar circum- 
stances, would refuse. On these principles we hope, under 
the blessing of God, to bring the contest to a happy termi- 


nation.” 
The question was then put, the address carried nemine 


dissentiente, and a committee appointed to carry it to his 


royal highness. a9 x, 
Political Intelligence. 

Messrs. Adams, Bayard, Clay and Russel, are formally 
appointed commissioners to treat with England—and Mr. 
Russel as minister plenipotentiary to Sweden. Mr. Clay 
has accepted the appointment, and resigned as speaker ot 
the house. Mr. Cheves (of S. C.) is elected speaker in his 
place. 

The legislature of Kentucky has assumed the payment 
of the quota of direct taxes out of the state treasury. 

A bill is in progress in congress, to authorize the enlist- 
ment, in certain regiments for five years or during the war, 
if the war so long continue. 









































YC) POETRY. 


FAREWEL, 


LO ONE WHO MAY DIVINE IT. 


Canst thou thus my hope betray, 

Leave fond Ella here to sadness, 
Doom tocankering grief a prey, 

That soul which doats on thee to madness? 
Ah, thee! believe this beating heart, 

Believe my sighs, these tears, this anguish. 
The cruel fate that bade us part, 

Hath Ella doom’d to droop and languish. 

Fare thee well' 


Romantic! nay, perfidious youth, 

Cold alike to wealth and beauty; 
Go breathe thy vows of love and truth, 

Where thou plead’st thou ow’st thy duty: 
But ere her tyrant spells prevail, 

Ere she yet thy vows have taken, 
Ah! tell her Ella’s hapless tale, 

Who droops and dies, by thee forsaken! 

Fare thee well! 
E. 

A RESULT OF TRAVELLING, RESEARCH, AND SUFFERING. 


+———Me!—not destined home’s delights to share 
My prime of life in wandering spent, and care; 
impelled, with steps unceasing to pursue. 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view, 
My weary search how vain, elsewhere to find 
That bliss which only centers in the mind! 
Why have I strayed from pleasure and repose, 
To seek a good each government bestows! 
In every state though various evils reign, 
Though tyrant kings or tyrant serfs restrain ; 
flow small, of all which human hearts endure: 
‘That part which serfs or kings can cause or cure! 
Still to ourselves in every place, consigned, 
Our own felicity we make 1N MIND. 
The lifted ax, the agonizing wheel, 
Luke’s iron crown, and Damien’s bed of steel; 
Base hate, contumely, envy’s vulture frown, 
Leave reason, faith, and conscience sTILL OUR OWN. 
GOLDSMITH. 


ODE RECITED AT THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE ROYAL 
BRITISH SYSTEM OF EDUCATION, HELD AT 
FREEMASON’S HALL, MAY 16, 1812. 


Tue Lion, o’er his wild domains, 
Rules with the terror of his eye; 
The Eagle of the rock maintains 
By force his empire in the sky; 
The Shark, the tyrant of the flood, 
Reigns thro’ the deep with quenchless rage; 
Parent and Young, unweaned from blood, 
Are still the same from age to age. 


Of all that live, and move, and breathe, 

Man only rises o'er his birth; 

He looks above, around, beneath 

At once the heir of heaven and earth: 

Force, cunning, speed, which nature gave 
The various tribes throughout her plan, i 
Life to enjoy, from Death to save, 

These are the lowest powers of man. 


a georgian 


From strength to strength he travels on; 
He leaves the lingering brute behind, 


And when a few short years are gone, 
He soars, a disembodied mind- 


Beyond the grave, his course sublime, 
Destin’d thro’ nobler paths to run, 

In his career the end of time 

Is but Eternity begun. 


What guides him in his high pursuit, 
Opens, illumines, cheers his way, 
Discerns th’ Immortal from the Brute, 
God’s Image from the mould of clay? 
°Tis Knowledge:—Knowledge to the Soul 
Is power, and liberty, and peace, 

And while celestial ages roll, 

The joys of Knowledge shall increase. 


Hail! to the glorious plan, that spreads, 
The light with universal beams, 
And thro’ the human desert leads ‘i 
Truth’s living, pure, perpetual streams. 
—Behold a new Creation rise, 
New Spirit breathed into the clod, 
Where’er the voice of Wisdom cries; 
“Man know Thyself, and fear thy God.” 

MonTGomeEry. 


Teen 


Some minds are tempered modestly, and mixt, 
With such ingredients of good sense and taste, 
Of what is excellent in man; they thirst 


With such a zeal to be what they approve, / 
That no restraints can circumscribe them more 


Than they themselves, by choice, for virtue’s sake. 

Nor can example hurt them; what they see ; 
Of vice in others, but enhancing more | 

The charms of goodness, in their just, esteem. 

If such escape contagion; and emerge 


Pure from the endangering gulph, to shine abroad ; 
sAnd give the world their talents and themselves, ' 

Small thanks to those whose selfishness, or sloth, tt 
Exposed their inexperience tc a snare; i 
Or left them to blind unassisted chance. 
Cowrer. 
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